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TOWARD AN ADEQUATE 
TEACHER SUPPLY 





Noruin@ is more urgent to the welfare of modern 
society than an adequate supply of good teachers. In 
fact, the one thing the United States cannot afford is 
a poorly educated public; yet an ignorant public is the 
inevitable consequence of a teacher shortage such as 


seems to be developing in this country. What can be 


done to guarantee a better supply of well-trained, 
highly intelligent, nobly motivated teachers? Here 
are a few suggestions. 

1. There is the evident problem of completely in- 
adequate salaries. The necessities of modern life re- 
quire money. The teacher must maintain a minimum 
standard of living in order to render an effective teach- 
ing service. With the rising cost of living, including 
high taxes, this standard of living in many cases re- 
quires more money than the teacher makes. The result 
is that he must either (1) supplement his income with 
other work, (2) run into debt, or (3) find other em- 
ployment that pays better. 

Although there are many teachers with long service 
records who add to their income by late afternoon or 
evening work and so remain in teaching, we can hardly 
expect new recruits to the profession if such a work- 
day is necessary to a living wage. Just the other day 
a high-school teacher of twelve years’ experience men- 
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tioned to me that he was writing insurance at night 
in order to meet the family bills. 

This phase of the teacher-shortage problem is in 
essence very simple: If jobs requiring less strain, less 
work, and less preparation are available in the modern 
community at higher salaries, and if the cost of living 
demands higher salaries, then teachers and prospective 
teachers must seek employment that enables them to 
meet these demands. Whenever this process works, 
nothing can save the teaching profession from a dis- 
astrous shortage. 

Teacher salaries (not so much beginning salaries 
which are reasonably good in many states, but salaries 
at maturity) have apparently reached this critical 
stage at present. In some way remuneration for 
teaching must be brought into line with the cost of 
living. Let us hope this can be done without the 
use of pressure methods that will undermine the spirit 
and ideals of the profession. 

2. Greater effort must be made to give teachers a 
vision of the greatness of teaching. Perhaps there is 
too much cynicism and not enough sound idealism in 
teacher-training circles. Men and women, in the last 
analysis, are moved and supported by ideals—by en- 
visioned ends that appeal to them. If there is real 
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interest, no amount of effort or hardship will deter. 
The appeal (the ideal and its reward as pursued) in 
teaching is not so evident as in many other types of 
work. In teaching, the ideal is more subtle and hence 
requires a more sensitive personality to grasp it. In 
fact, the human mind does not grasp the best ideals 
without help, without careful, sympathetie guidance. 
The result is that many young people never catch the 
real meaning of teaching, and even those who, for 
one vague reason or another, choose teaching as a 
profession enter upon and continue in their work with- 
out really knowing what it is about. 

Teaching is one of the hardest jobs in the world. 
Unsupported by a clear, vital, moving grasp of the 
deep and wide purposes and possibilities of teaching, 
the teacher becomes what so many in that work have 
become, that is, warped, disillusioned, embittered, 
cynical, and sickly. As this process of personality 
damage goes forward, frequently the individual feels 
the damage consciously or unconsciously and gets out 
of teaching at the first reasonable opportunity. 

To envision the better world that could be; to know 
that it can be made only by building better personali- 
ties; to believe that it can be made in that way; to 
know that one is an important part of that process 
(for specifie individual lives and for society in gen- 
eral) ; to feel confidence in one’s skill in this matchless 
endeavor; to feel oneself a part of a profession un- 
selfishly dedicated to the finding and imparting of 
vital and necessary truth—these faiths give meaning to 
life. No individual who has seen and felt and under- 
stood these things will be damaged by the strains of 
teaching, nor will he leave teaching for any other work. 
He will in sincerity, cynics notwithstanding, agree 
with the great teacher who is reported to have said, 
“The university pays me to do what I would gladly 
pay it for the privilege of doing had I the money.” 

3. The emotional strains connected with teaching 
must be reduced. Some of this tension and strain is 
probably inherent in the teaching process, for good 
teaching demands the pouring out of oneself in a 
way that consumes much energy. But much of the 
emotional tension that accompanies teaching is artifi- 
cially produced. 

School systems, especially large systems, often re- 
quire much deadening routine in the form of reports 
and other clerical duties. A skillful teacher of ten 
years’ experience now living in a large city where there 
is a teacher shortage refuses to return to teaching 
although she could make considerably more than she 
is now making. On being asked why, she said, 
“I simply could not bear being a part of that ma- 
chine.” She hated the routines that an organization- 
minded superintendent’s office had year by year added. 

Another source of emotional strain is the necessity 
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of meeting false and meaningless standards. Being 
foreed to fail first-grade children because they do not 
know how to read or to do numbers, when it is clear 
that the fault is lack of maturity—of readiness; being 
compared with other teachers on the basis of stand- 
ardized academic achievement almost unrelated to 
child-development needs; the necessity of teaching 
material not properly related to child interests; hay- 
ing to meet so-called “discipline” standards that have 
little or no relation to modern life—these and many 
other false standards create emotional strain. A more 
meaningful curriculum planned in co-operation with 
the teachers that use it and a procedure more appro- 
priate to child nature would do much to make teach- 
ing creative. 

Many teachers are mortally afraid of supervision 
either from the principal or the supervisor. It is not 
that teachers are afraid of losing their jobs, for the 
fear seems to be as great where tenure is permanent. 
Perhaps there is a natural concern that one will be 
judged unfairly—on the basis of an isolated perform- 
ance. Some supervisors are able to give the impres- 
sion that they wish to help the teacher. Almost every- 
one appreciates this warm, helpful spirit, and I sug- 
gest that if there were more such supervisors there 
would be a less acute teacher shortage. A teacher 
needs great self-respect, and therefore to humiliate 
him, however politely, subtly, and officially it may be 
done, causes great emotional tension. 

Insecurity of all kinds is a creator of strain. The 
better school systems have given their teachers tenure, 
and so have eliminated one cause of insecurity, but the 
great bulk of American teachers are still dependent 
for their year-to-year reappointment on the whim of 
politically dominated boards. 

A lack of reasonable personal freedom may be listed 
as another cause of emotional strain. Too often 
teachers have learned that it doesn’t pay to be too 
free with frank views. Such an atmosphere of inhibi- 
tion and subtle repression of reasonable freedom of 
thought generates tension. 

In many places not only is freedom of thought (I 
refer of course to mature, responsible freedom) ecur- 
tailed, but gross restraints are put on the personal 
behavior of the teacher. There are many things he 
must do; there are sometimes more he must not do. 
A certain degree of freedom is the very breath of life 
of the healthful personality, and hence of the poise 
and relaxed vitality so basie te the good teacher and 
the good life. 

4. There must be more pleasant surroundings or 
working conditions for the teacher. This point is 
apparent and need not be stressed, yet it is important. 
Such simple matters as a pleasant, quiet place to eat 
lunch, or to relax for a few minutes to break the 
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workday; an attractive room in which to work; a 
pleasant, friendly atmosphere in the offices and on the 
grounds mean much to any worker, and teachers are 
no exception. If every school could arrange its 
schedule so that each teacher could go to a quiet, 
comfortable lounge each day for a period of only 
thirty minutes, many breakdowns might be prevented. 
Books and magazines might be there, some good pic- 
tures, and perhaps even a room for playing records. 
A little imagination applied here and there to making 
teaching conditions pleasant would do much to trans- 
form the profession. One wonders why these things 
are not done. 

5. To attract and hold good teachers, the American 
public-school systems must be more democratic. The 
typical school system, whether a local school or a 
larger system, is very autocratic both in its organiza- 
tion and in its administration. The teacher has little 
or no part in planning the policies and work of the 
school. The need to belong—to be a creative part of 
an endeavor—is fundamental in human nature. Work 
loses its meaning and becomes toil and drudgery when 
the worker has no vital part in its planning. The 
“efficient,” highly organized school often reduces the 
teacher from the position of a creative, thoughtful 
individual to a laborer doing a routine day’s work. 
Such laborers tend to organize their lives around the 
pay check, and when they find more pay or shorter 
hours or no “brats” in another job they go to that 
job. But people do not lightly leave a job of which 
they feel themselves a vital part. Its success means 
their suecess; its prestige brings them honor; its fail- 
ure causes them pain. The average teacher does not 
feel a part of the great educational work that her 
school is doing. She does a day’s work that at best 
would be hard, but, when it is stripped of its larger 
meaning, it becomes unbearable. 

There are certainly many school administrators who 
give more than lip service to the principles of democ- 
racy. These men and women are able to tap the great 
reservoir of energy, enthusiasm, and constructive 
thought that often lie unused in faculties. In schools 
so administered every phase of the program grows 
out of mutual intent and general planning. The 
unique power of democratic organization lies in its 
ability to bring out the latent, creative energy in large 
groups of people—energy that lies dormant or, if 
awakened, is used antagonistically in all other types 
of organization. And not only is democratic organi- 
zation more powerful; it is also much, much more 
satisfying to human personality. 

Perhaps the simplicity of autocratic methods ac- 
counts for their wide use throughout democratic socie- 
ties, and even in the schools and homes of democracies. 
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Effective means for applying the principles of demo- 
cratic action have not been developed. The result is 
that in the pinch, when a specific job has to be done, 
sueh as carrying on the practical work of a school, 
those responsible fall back upon simple authoritarian 
techniques. But these procedures dry up the energy 
and enthusiasm of teachers and drive them from the 
teaching profession. 

6. Finally, there is great need of more imaginative 
leadership in education. It is evident that the prac- 
tical educator is and must be a servant of the society 
in which he works. The whole educational endeavor is 
created and supported to serve its society. At the 
same time, the true educator has an even deeper 
allegiance to truth as he has been able to discover it. 
The educational leader at all worthy of the name can- 
not at any price be hired to teach that the world is 
flat, however firmly his society may believe the false- 
hood. 

This double allegiance is a balancing influence on 
educational practice, but the balance may be destroyed 
in either of two directions. The educator may attempt 
to use the schools as an instrument to promote an 
educational procedure or attitudes toward life that 
society considers harmful to its welfare. Such prosti- 
tution of the publie schools cannot be tolerated, for 
the schools do not exist to sustain or create vested 
interests either of ideas, procedures, power, or prop- 
erty. On the other hand, the educator may keep such 
a constant eye on the whims of poorly informed and 
misguided groups led by demagogues that he is afraid 
to introduce anything new in the schools. Such sys- 
tems are deadening both to teachers and students, for 
in order to pacify the most poorly informed and often 
most voeal part of the community, the schools must 
not merely avoid being ahead of the times; to be 
“safe,” they must be several generations behind them. 
Such a lag between the demands of the times and the 
educational program means that youth are educated 


- inappropriately—in ways that poorly meet their needs. 


But the important point is that school systems 
under the leadership of fearful, reactionary educators 
cannot hold good teaching staffs. Teachers need the 
inspiration of constructive leaders—edueators that 
have a view of the present and future as well as of 
the past. A little responsible, democratically planned 
experimentation is a great tonic to teacher morale. 

Of course, there are many other ways in which 
resourceful superintendents and principals can mani- 
fest the administrative leadership that attracts and 
holds men and women who are or who can become 
great teachers. In modern society very few jobs pro- 
vide the purposeful, creative activity so necessary to 
the full satisfaction of human nature. The schools 
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with the proper leadership can offer such work; and, 
if they do so in modern life that is typically so seg- 
mented and hence meaningless, purpose-starved people 
with great potentialities will flock to the teaching pro- 
fession. 

There must be many other factors that affect the 
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teacher supply. Whatever these faetors are, they 
must be found, for the need of an adequate teacher 
supply is dangerously urgent. The need ean he met 
only by an energetic and continuous program that 
eliminates the real reasons why men and women do 
not enter or do not remain in the teaching profession, 


( 





PRIVATE OR INDEPENDENT SCHOOLS 

THERE has recently been raised the question whether 
the existence of private or, as they prefer to be called, 
independent, schools is compatible with the expanding 
provision of publie schools. This issue is not confined 
to the United States. It was discussed in Germany in 
the days of the Weimar Republic; it was widely de- 
bated more recently in England with particular refer- 
ence to the survival of the “Public Schools”; it is a 
subject of controversy in France in connection with 
the reconstruction of the educational system. One 
aspect of the question was settled in this country in 
the decision of the United States Supreme Court in the 
Oregon Case, 1925. 

That the state has the right to compel parents to see 
that their children are educated is a long-established 
and accepted principle. In the discussions of the 
status of private (mainly denominational) schools in 
Germany in the ’20’s this right was referred to as 
Erziehungszwang. Whether the state, particularly in 
a democracy, has the right to compel parents to send 
their children to a particular type of school, a right 
which in the German controversy was described as 
Schulzwang, raises issues of an entirely different and 
far more serious kind. In a democracy in which the 
ideal of cultural pluralism is emphasized there can 
be only one answer to this question. 

In a free society parents or groups have the right 
to send their children to schools of their choice out- 
side the public-school system. The reasons for such 
a choice are varied—they may be denominational or 
because of preference for an experimental type of 
school, for social or class exelusiveness. The choice 
of private schools, for other than denominational rea- 
sons, can only be met by improving the quality of 
publie schools. The small fee-paying private school 
in England has been gradually driven out of existence 
by this method, and examples can also be found in 
this country. 

There are, however, two other aspects of the prob- 
lem. First, while parents or groups are entitled to 
send their children to private schools, such schools 
cannot claim aid from public funds. Secondly, since 
the state has the right to compel children to be edu- 
cated, it should also exercise the duty of requiring 


that the education given, whether in public or private 
schools, is efficient. This duty should be exercised by 
inspection, by setting standards for school buildings 
from the points of view of safety and sanitation, and 
by defining the qualifications and protecting the status 
of teachers. This duty the state can exercise in its 
own interests and in the interests of the children to 
be educated without encroaching on the freedom of 
schools in matters of curriculum and methods of in- 
struction. The English Education Act, 1944, follow- 
ing recommendations of a departmental committee re- 
port of 1932, provides for the registration of private 
(or independent) schools by the Ministry of Educa- 
tion after inspection in order to insure that such 
schools meet minimum requirements as regards prem- 
ises, staffing, and so on. Such schools have, however, 
the right to appeal to a special tribunal if refused 
registration or if threatened with withdrawal from 
the register.—I. L. K. 


THE NATIONAL TEACHER-SELECTION 
CAMPAIGN 
THe NEA Commission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards, established in July, 1946, has 
conducted a nation-wide campaign to arouse the 
American public to a realization of the crisis in teach- 
ing and a project to sponsor a nation-wide salary 
standard for fully qualified, professionally trained 
teachers. The commission has now undertaken a 
third campaign for national teacher selection, con- 
ducted during April and May. In connection with 
this campaign, it has issued a campaign kit, “Amer- 
ica’s Children Deserve Capable Teachers.” The kit 
includes the following materials: 


A Message to State and Local Teachers Associations 
and School Administrators; A Suggested Outline for a 
State Teacher-Selection Campaign; A Suggested Outline 
for a Campaign for Our Community; A Message to Col- 
leges and Universities; Speaker’s Outline—A Suggested 
Guide to Campaign Speakers; A Message to ‘‘Mr, and 
Mrs. America’’—A Bulletin for Community Leaders; 
Folder—‘‘ You—Can Help America’s Children Build Our 
Future’’—for use with outstanding high-school students; 
Poster—‘‘You—Can Help America’s Children Build Our 
Future’’; Four-page reprint—‘‘I Choose Teaching,’’ 
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Dorothy MeCuskey; ‘‘ Youth Looks Ahead to Teaching, ’’ 
James M. Spinning, Journal of the NEA, March, 1947. 


Persons desiring additional information on any 
part of the project may write to Ralph McDonald, 
executive secretary of the commission, NEA, 1201 
16th Street, NW, Washington 6, D. C. 


HIGH ENROLLMENTS IN NEGRO COLLEGES 
REPORTED 


THE second annual survey of enrollments in Negro 
colleges and universities reveals that the number of 
students has reached a new high, according to a report 
issued by Martin D. Jenkins, professor of education, 
Howard University (Washington, D. C.), who con- 
ducts these studies. Ninety-six institutions report a 
total of 59,150 resident students in undergraduate, 
eraduate, and professional curricula during the fall 
term, 1946-47, of which 56,984 were undergraduates 
in 92 institutions, an inerease of 42 per cent over the 
sume period in 1945-46. Graduate and professional 
enrollments include: graduate, 822 (15 institutions) ; 
medicine, 514 (2 institutions); dentistry, 314 (2 in- 
stitutions) ; and law, 149 (3 institutions). 

The estimated over-all enrollment in the fall term, 
including 23 small institutions not reporting, is 63,000 
in all curricula. Veterans constitute 30 per cent of 
the total enrollment; 89 institutions report a total of 
21,767 veterans, including 17,518 at the college level. 
Veterans also account for an increase of 49 per cent 
in the enrollment of men. Fifty-four per cent of 
undergraduate students and 85 per cent of graduate 
and professional students are enrolled in private in- 
stitutions. Seventy per cent of the undergraduates 
are attending fully accredited institutions. 

The typical institution has an enrollment of 470 stu- 
dents. During the full school year 1945-46, approxi- 
mately 85,000 students were enrolled in Negro insti- 
tutions of higher edueation. Howard University has 
the largest number: 5,045 (including 3,374 veterans) 
during the fall term; 6,913 during the academie year 
1945-46. Among all 1945-46 graduates there were 
5,448 with a baccalaureate degree; 311 with a master’s 
degree, of which 124 were in medicine, 79 in social 
work, 60 in dentistry, and six in law. With the ad- 
dition of Florida Agricultural and Mechanical College 
for Negroes (Tallahassee) and the State Colored Nor- 
mal, Industrial, Agricultural and Mechanical College 
of South Carolina (Orangeburg), both of which in- 
augurated graduate work during 1946, there are now 
16 institutions of higher education for Negroes offer- 
ing work for the master’s degree. 

A detailed report of the survey wiil appear in the 
spring number of the Journal of Negro Education, 
published by the Bureau of Educational Research, 
Howard University. 
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THE NEED OF HELP FOR WAR-DEVAS- 
TATED COUNTRIES CONTINUES 


Reports that searcity and hardships continue to 
march hand in hand with the schools of war-devas- 
tated countries throughout the world continue to 
reach this country in considerable numbers. There 
are many agencies through which teachers and chil- 
dren may continue to send material and moral help 
to the unfortunate teachers and children in these 
countries, a few examples of which follow: 

Reinhold Schairer, executive secretary of the World 
Edueation Service Council, Ine., in his 1947 message 
to the Teachers Good Will Service, states: “Friend- 
ship pareels with books, clothing, food, and educa- 
tional supplies are bolstering the morale of educators 
and are building a firm basis for world-wide friend- 
ship and peace” in both Europe and Asia. Persons 
wishing to contribute parcels of clothing, books, writ- 
ing materials, sewing kits, food, and even tobacco 
and games will do much toward encouraging school 
personnel, especially if each parcel is accompanied 
by a Friendship letter. For further information 
about the contents of the packages and the methods 
of sending them abroad, either directly or through 
the Teachers Good Will Service, write to Dr. Schairer, 
2 West 45th Street, New York 19. 

Our World United through Books, Ine., has as its 
purpose the provision of books for the children of 
war-torn countries; the promotion of a better under- 
standing between the children of the United Nations 
and the children of America; and the stimulation of 
an exchange of ideas through letters, scrap books, 
and pictures “to let the little war victims of the world 
know that they are not forgotten.” The organization, 
of which A. O. Mantovani is treasurer, has headquar- 
ters at 551 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, and has a 
campaign under way to provide “Treasure Chests” 
of books. Children in the United States and Canada 
are asked to contribute to a fund from which books 
selected from a master list may be purchased and sent 
in gaily decorated boxes to children abroad. Each 
chest contains a serap book of snapshots, drawings, 
letters, and original articles of the children providing 
the chest. For information write to Mme. Ninon 
Tallon at the above address. 

The American Friends Service Committee, 20 South 
12th Street, Philadelphia 7, which has done so much 
for war victims, continues to provide help wherever 
needed. The committee is accepting contributions of 
money for relief projects in India, Poland, Hungary, 
China, Austria, Germany, Italy, Spain, Japan, 
France, and Finland. As a token of appreciation of 
earlier gifts, the children of Darmstadt (Germany) 
made more than 1,000 toys and gave them to the 
children of America through the committee. The toys 
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are being offered for exhibit to interested groups, 
and American children are being encouraged to write 
to the German children whose names are attached to 
the toys. For information regarding the availability 
of the exhibit, write to Corrinne Hardesty, Foreign 
Service Publicity, 20 South 12th Street, Philadel- 
phia 7. 

American Youth for World Youth, Inc., the estab- 
lishment of which was reported in ScHOOoL AnD So- 
ciety, May 25, 1946, reports that its first year has 
been one “of solid accomplishment in a bitter and 
devastated world—the world of homeless and refu- 
gee children in Europe,” through the donation of 
food, clothing, medicine, and schoolbooks. Elizabeth 
Parker is chairman of a campaign to raise additional 
funds to earry on this work. For information ad- 
dress Miss Parker at 35 East 35th Street, New York 
16. William H. Kilpatrick, professor emeritus of 
edueation, Teachers College, Columbia University, is 
president of the board of directors. 

The Save the Children Federation, 1 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York 10, calling Europe’s children “the 
children of tragedy,” is asking for contributions to 
the continuance of its work in France, Holland, and 
Belgium. A gift of $5.00 will “help provide for one 
child in a sponsored school.” Contributions may be 
mailed to John Q. Tilson, treasurer of the federation, 
at the above address. 


THE QUALITY OF VETERANS IN BRITISH 
UNIVERSITIES 


THE question which is being so widely discussed in 
this country—the quality of veteran students—is also 
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apparently receiving attention in Britain. The fo]. 
lowing paragraphs are quoted from “Notes” in the 
Universities Review (February, 1947, p. 78), issued 
by the Association of University Teachers: 


In the past few months there has been a good deal of 
discussion in the press about the quality and character 
of exservice men and women now in attendance at the 
universities. Some middle-aged dons find them over- 
serious, and it would appear, though this is not precisely 
stated, rather dull. It is alleged that they provide a 
striking contrast to the bright young things who con- 
stituted the undergraduate population of a generation 
ago. It is well to remember, however, that it has always 
been one mark of advancing age to think that things 
are not what they were when we were very young, and 
that, in particular, the younger generation is inferior. 
It is not youth that changes, but the dons who grow old. 

If the undergraduates of today are serious-minded and 
hard working they are none the worse for that. Both 
qualities are needed in the present age. Certainly they 
are more balanced than was usual with undergraduates 
in the past. They have too much experience of life to 
be carried away by violent enthusiasms or to run after 
new ‘‘isms’’ and ‘‘ologies’’ merely because they are 
new. The suggestion that they lack vitality and a sense 
of adventure is, we believe, utterly false. Many of our 
young men have crowded into a few years enough ad- 
venture to spice several lifetimes, and now they want a 
period of quiet. There is, moreover, in the bleak world 
in which they find themselves, little justification for 
radiant vivacity. ... 

The university teacher of to-day is fortunate in having 
such pupils. These exservice men and women, because of 
their maturity and wider experience, are better equipped 
to benefit from a university course than the average 
young person fresh from school. 





Report on memberships: Of the total number of 
member-subscribers at present on the list of the so- 
ciety, 42 per cent are charter members. New mem- 
bers in week ending May 5: sustaining, 2; active, 5. 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

JOHN SPANGLER KIEFFER, assistant dean of the col- 
lege, has succeeded Stringfellow Barr in the presi- 
dency of St. John’s College (Annapolis, Md.). Mr. 
Kieffer has been serving as acting president since Dr. 
Barr resigned in December, 1946. Logan Morrill, 
former professor of law, University of Cincinnati, 
has been named vice-president and treasurer. 


Tue RevEREND Water A. Groves, professor of 
doctrinal theology, Louisville (Ky.) Presbyterian 
Seminary, assumed the presidency of Centre College 
(Danville, Ky.), January 1. Kenneth J. Foreman, 


head of the department of Bible and philosophy, 
Davidson (N. C.) College, has been elected to succeed 
Dr. Groves. 


FREDERICK R. Weep, instructor in English, St. 
Mark’s School (Southboro, Mass.), will succeed 
George N. Northrup as headmaster, Roxbury Latin 
School (Boston), next September when the latter 
retires after 14 years of service. 


Victor C. Wa.LpscHMipT, seventh-grade teacher 
and athletic coach, St. Paul’s Lutheran School (Fort 
Wayne, Ind.), has been named principal of a new 
parochial school in Baltimore, the Immanuel Lu- 
theran School. 


THE REVEREND GERALD A. RyAN, assistant pro- 
fessor of religious education, the Catholic University 
of America (Washington, D. C.), has been appointed 


ol 
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dean, Catholie Sisters College, a division of the uni- 
versity. 

JamMes G. LEYBURN, associate professor of soci- 
ology, Yale University, will become dean of Wash- 
ington and Lee University (Lexington, Va.) at the 
beginning of the next academic year. 


CarL Mayer, vice-dean of the faculty, New School 
for Social Research (New York City), has succeeded 
Eduard Heimann in the deanship. The office of the 
dean is a revolving post held by each incumbent for 
one year. Erich Hula has been elected vice-dean, 
and Mary Henle, secretary. 


GEORGE HERMAN, a member of the staff of Wayne 
University (Detroit), has been appointed director of 
the university’s Speech and Hearing Clinic to succeed 
the late William Bilto. 


Wiisur SCHRAMM, director, School of Journalism, 
the State University of Iowa, has been appointed 
director of a newly established Institute of Communi- 
cations Research, University of Illinois, created for 
the graduate study of press, radio, and motion pic- 
tures. In addition to his duties as director of the 
institute, Dr. Schramm will also direct the University 
Press and serve as research professor of journalism 
and assistant to the president. 


THE following appointments were announced by 
the University of Michigan, April 25: William C. 
Steere, professor of botany, to succeed Harley H. 
Bartlett who resigned as chairman of the department, 
March 15; Lewis G. Vander Velde, professor of his- 
tory, to succeed A. E. R. Boak who resigned the 
chairmanship of the department almost a year ago; 
Joseph J. Martin, assistant professor of chemical 
engineering (1947-48); F. Charles Moesel, assistant 
professor of chemical and metallurgical engineering 
(April 14-June 14 and 1947-48); William Rott- 
schafer, chief resident physician (effective April 21, 
1947); E. William Heinrich, assistant professor of 
mineralogy (1947-48) ; and Ivan S. Parker, secretary 
of the Committee on Regents-Alumni Scholarships 
(effective July 1). 


Wim T. Martin, professor of mathematics, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, has been ap- 
pointed head of the department to succeed Henry B. 
Phillips who will retire, July 1, after 40 years of 
service, 12 of which were in the chairmanship. 


Stuart A. PEopLES AND Harotp H. BiswE.u have 
been appointed to the staff of the College of Agricul- 
ture, University of California (Davis). Dr. Peoples 
has been named professor of veterinary medicine, the 
first member of the faculty to be appointed in the new 
School of Veterinary Medicine; Dr. Biswell, former 
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Federal forest-service worker at the San Joaquin Ex- 
perimental Range, has been named associate professor 
in the new School of Forestry. W. Z. Hassid, asso- 
ciate professor of plant nutrition, has been granted 
leave of absence (April 24 to June 20) to serve as 
a visiting lecturer in the Agriculture Experiment Sta- 
tion, Hebrew University (Palestine). 


LAWRENCE L. DuriscH AND GEORGE W. SPICER have 
been appointed to visiting professorships in the sum- 
mer session of the University of Alabama. Dr. 
Durisch, head of the division of government research, 
TVA, will give courses in municipal government and 
public administration during the first term; Dr. 
Spicer, of the department of political science, Uni- 
versity of Virginia, courses in state and county gov- 
ernment during the second term. 


Vitso K. NrKAnbeEr, former president, Suomi Col- 
lege and Theological Seminary (Hancock, Mich.), has 
been appointed to the chair of philosophy, Wagner 
Memorial Lutheran College (Staten Island), to sue- 
ceed Samuel G. Hefelbower next September. Dr. 
Hefelbower will retire at the close of the spring 
semester. 


Stuart Gerry Brown, professor of English, Grin- 
nell (Iowa) College, has been appointed professor of 
citizenship and American culture, director of the citi- 
zenship program, and chairman of the American- 
studies sequence, Maxwell Graduate School of Citi- 
zenship, Syracuse (N. Y.) University. Dr. Brown 
will resign from Grinnell College, August 31. 


Hunter KELLENBERGER, associate professor of 
French and chairman of the division of modern lan- 
guages, Brown University, has been promoted to a 
full professorship. 


Rome RANKIN, associate professor of physical edu- 
eation, Eastern Kentucky State Teachers College 
(Richmond), has been appointed associate professor 
of physical education, University of Maine, and will 
take up his new duties next fall. 


Tue following appointments were announced by 
Mount Holyoke College (South Hadley, Mass.), April 
18: John C. Haff, of the Colorado School of Mines 
(Golden), associate professor of geology and geogra- 
phy and head of the department; to assistant pro- 
fessorships, Luis Cernuda, a Spanish poet now at the 
Spanish Institute in London (Spanish language and 
literature), Grazia Avitabile (Italian), and Caroline 
tum-Suden (physiology); and to instructorships, 
Dorothy Kline (music), Ruth E. Hayner (astron- 
omy), Helen Russell (classical languages and litera- 
tures), Elizabeth Beale Claney (physics), Catharine 
C. Warren (physical education), and Jean Clark 
(philosophy ). 
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E. Houston HarsHa anp W. Rosert MING, JR., 
have been appointed to the staff of the Law School, 
the University of Chicago. Dr. Harsha, former at- 
torney in the antitrust division of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Justice, will have the rank of assistant pro- 
fessor; Dr. Ming, former associate professor of law, 
Howard University (Washington, D. C.), will hold 
the rank of associate professor. 


FREDERICK A. KLEMM, of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, has been appointed assistant professor of 
German, Union College (Schenectady, N. Y.), and 
will assume his new duties in September. 


Dan J. Ronyans, former instructor in elementary 
government, Purdue University, has been appointed 
director of adult and home education for Eneyclo- 
paedia Britannica Films, Ine. 


Recent Deaths 


LEON VERREES, chairman of the departments of 
’eello and organ, College of Fine Arts, Syracuse (N. 
Y.) University, died, April 26, at the age of fifty- 
four years. Professor Verrees had served the uni- 
versity since 1938 as organist and choir director as 
well as in the chairmanships. 

GEORGE W. PERKINS, assistant professor of chem- 
istry, Philadelphia College of Pharmacy and Science, 
died, April 27. 


THE VeRY REVEREND WILLIAM J. MAHONEY, C.M., 
president, St. John’s University (Brooklyn), sue- 
cumbed to a heart attack, April 28, at the age of fifty- 
one years. Father Mahoney had served the univer- 
sity as professor of philosophy, professor of canon 
law, and assistant director of the seminary (1924-30), 
and president (since 1942); and at Niagara Univer- 
sity (N. Y.) as professor of the philosophy of edu- 
eation (1930-42) and dean (1936-42), College of 
Business Administration. 


THE REVEREND STEPHEN BEASLEY LINNARD PEN- 
ROSE, president emeritus, Whitman College (Walla 
Walla, Wash.), died, April 29, at the age of eighty- 
two years. Dr. Penrose had served as a member of 
the staff (1885-86), Hill School (Pottstown, Pa.); 
member of the staff (1886-87), Williams College 
(Williamstown, Mass.) ; home missionary (1890-94), 
Dayton (Wash.); and at Whitman College as Cush- 
ing Eells professor of philosophy and _ president 
(1894-1934). At the time he assumed the presidency 
the college was overshadowed with debt and on the 
verge of closing. Dr. Penrose gave his personal note 
to cover the debt and despite blindness that later 
afflicted him built the college into an institution of 
enviable standing. 


IrvING FIsHER, professor emeritus of political 
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economy, Yale University, died, April 29, at the age 
of eighty years. Dr. Fisher, who had served the uni- 
versity as tutor in mathematies (1890-93), assistant 
professor of mathematics (1893-95), assistant pro- 
fessor of political economy (1895-98), and professor 
(1898-1935), was known throughout the country for 
his efforts to forestall inflation. 


THE REVEREND JoHN J. Corcoran, C.M., an ad- 
viser at Mount St. Mary’s College (Emmetsburg, 
Md.), died, April 30. Father Corcoran had also 
served as dean (1906-08), Niagara University. 


GEORGE AUGUSTUS OSBORN, librarian emeritus, Rut- 
gers University (New Brunswick, N. J.), died, May 
1, at the age of seventy-two years. Mr. Osborn had 
served the university as student assistant in the li- 
brary (1893-97), assistant in charge of the library 
(1897-1905), acting librarian (1905-07), and libra- 
rian (1907-45). 


Witut1AM Movu.ton Marston, a consulting psy- 
chologist, died, May 2, at the age of fifty-three years. 
Dr. Marston, perhaps most widely known for his 
development (1915) of the systolic blood-pressure 
deception test (the lie detector), had served as asso- 
ciate in psychology (1915), Radcliffe College; pro- 
fessor of legal psychology (1922-23), the American 
University (Washington, D. C.) ; psychologist (1924), 
Staten Island School Survey, Texas Penitentiaries 
Survey, and National Committee for Mental Hygiene; 
assistant professor of psychology (1925-26), Tufts 
College; lecturer (1927-29), Columbia and New York 
universities; lecturer (1929-30), University of South- 
ern California; and professor of psychology (1931- 
32), Long Island University. In recent years, he had 
been active as a consulting psychologist and as the 
originator, writer, and producer of “Wonder Wo- 
man,” a comic strip appearing in book form, although 
he had been stricken with poliomyelitis in 1944. 


MorHer Mary Cecity, C.S.C., superior, St. Mary’s 
College (South Bend, Ind.), died, May 3, at the age 
of eighty-five years. Mother Mary, who had been a 
teacher of music and art for many years, had also 
served as superior of St. Mary’s Academy (Austin, 
Tex.), St. Cecilia’s Academy (Washington, D. C.), 
St. Teresa’s Academy (Boise, Idaho), and St. Agnes’s 
Convent (Los Angeles). 


Coming Events 


In conjunction with the summer library-training 
program offered at the State University of Iowa for 
teacher-librarians and public librarians in small com- 
munities, a Conference on Audio-Visual Education 
for Librarians will be held, June 20-21, with the co- 
operation of the Extension Division and the College of 
Edueation. This announcement was sent to SCHOOL 
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anp Society by Luanna H. Stahlecker, director of the 
training program. 
Tue annual Conference on Reading Instruction will 


be held at the Pennsylvania State College, June 23- 
o7, An interesting program, centered on the theme, 
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“Creating a School-wide Reading Program,” will have 
as speakers schoolmen from various parts of the 
country. For copies of the program write to Eason 
Monroe, chairman of language education at the 


college. 





Shorter Papers. 


RESEARCH AND PATENT POLICIES 


INTEREST in research, particularly in the physical 
and natural sciences, has been greatly intensified and 
accelerated by our experiences during the war. Re- 
search workers and scientific investigators from the 
college campus and the industrial laboratory aided 
materially in the magnificent record made in war pro- 
duction and military achievement. Returning now to 
the campus and the laboratory, on release from war- 
time responsibilities and occupations, they are more 
research-minded than ever. Interest in research is 
being further stimulated by government and industry, 
which are turning to universities and technological in- 
stitutes for assistance m solving postwar problems. 

During the war, however, the normal course of sci- 
entifie investigations was interrupted. Research work- 
ers were drawn from the laboratory, some never to 
return. The continuity of basie research in many 
fields was broken. Now that the war is over science 
has an opportunity to return to its normal course, free 
and unregimented. With the advent of peace and its 
attendant reconversion problems we can ill afford to 
continue to neglect basic research. Now is the time to 
replenish our backlog of basie scientific knowledge. 

The situation is made more acute by the critical 
shortage of scientific personnel and the need of devel- 
oping a new crop, grounded in fundamentals and 
trained in research procedure. We must look to our 
higher educational institutions for the new supply 
of qualified scientists to meet the needs of the future 
as well as the immediate present. Science, particu- 
larly in this country, faces a challenging future. Can 
science be mobilized for peacetime purposes as effec- 
tively as for war? 

The Federal Government, cognizant of the magni- 
tude of the problem and its relation to the national 
defense and the public welfare, is launched upon an 
extensive program. It is spending a billion and a half 
dollars this fiseal year on research and development, 
a considerable portion in the colleges and universities. 
Industry is also turning to the colleges and universities 
for assistance in solving its reconversion problems. 
Public awareness and interest in research are high. 

It is of paramount importance that extreme care be 
exercised in the formulation and administration of 


scientific research programs. The public welfare, edu- 
cational objectives, direction of scientific thought and 
advancement of knowledge are all involved. Whether 
we are to enter upon a rich era of productive research, 
building upon and utilizing our wartime experiences 
and the present research-cohsciousness among scien- 
tists and the public generally, will depend to a large 
extent upon the philosophy behind our university pro- 
grams and the administration of those programs. 

Of direct concern to college administrators and sci- 
entists engaged in the formulation and conduct of 
research programs is the policy or procedure to be 
followed in handling the results of scientific investi- 
gation. How ean the greatest public benefit be ob- 
tained from new discoveries and inventions? Spe- 
cifically, how should these discoveries and inventions 
be administered in the public interest, taking into ac- 
count the objectives of the institutions and the overall 
welfare of the scientific worker? 

As a service to American higher education and to 
the scientific fraternity, the National Research Council 
is making a comprehensive study of this problem. As 
a first step, a factual survey is being made of the 
policies, procedures, and practices in educational in- 
stitutions and nonprofit organizations for the admin- 
istration of patentable results of scientific research, 
with a view to the early publication of the findings 
for the information and guidance of all concerned. 
Through correspondence, conversations, and personal 
visits to university and other research centers all avail- 
able information is being assembled concerning exist- 
ing practices and present thinking, in administrative 
and scientific circles, about patent management pro- 
grams. 

At present there is a wide diversity of practice 
among educational institutions and research organiza- 
tions—and even at the same institution—in methods 
of handling inventions and discoveries growing out of 
scientific research. However, there is a growing ten- 
dency to adopt definitive patent policies and to estab- 
lish machinery to meet situations which have arisen or 
are anticipated. The need of facing this problem ob- 
jectively and formulating, in advance, methods for 
meeting situations before they arise is urgent. The 
consequences of a lack of policy are serious; they are 
not avoided by evasion. 
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The need at this time for a critical study of this 
whole problem and its relation to scientific research 
programs is recognized by those concerned with and 
participating in those programs. Through the years 
certain institutions, faced with immediate situations, 
have formulated more or less definitive patent policies. 
At others, practices or procedures are being currently 
followed which are not yet clearly formulated in 
definitive policies, but nevertheless represent the 
modus operandi of those institutions. Even in many 
places where definitive patent policies have been 
adopted, those policies are now under review to meet 
changing postwar needs. 

The effect of research programs, especially those 
supported by government agencies and by industry, 
on the educational programs of our colleges and uni- 
versities and on the discharge of their responsibility 
for training scientific personnel poses a serious prob- 
lem. Basic research, for which there is such a ecrit- 
ical need today, will eventually suffer, if too much 
attention is given to developmental research projects, 
no matter how attractive the immediate financial re- 
turn may seem. The attitude of the scientist toward 
his research work and his grounding in fundamentals 
are matters of vital importance, particularly in view 
of the current shortage of trained scientific personnel 
and the demand for such personnel, both in the im- 
mediate present and in the future. 

It is significant to note the increasing number of 
colleges and universities offering research service to 
industry. A recently published directory of indus- 
trial research laboratories! lists approximately three 
hundred which offer such service, and the list is ad- 
mittedly incomplete. At a number of institutions, 
special research institutes, corporations and founda- 
tions, both independent and with institutional affilia- 
tions, have been established for the administration of 
patents as well as the conduct and arrangement of 
sponsored research programs. 

Encouraged by the success, often more apparent 
than real, of certain research organizations, some sixty 
colleges and universities have already set up such 
agencies, many within the past five years, and others 
are contemplating similar action. Some are integral 
parts of the administrative structure of the institution 
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concerned; others are independent nonprofit founda- 
tions utilizing the personnel and facilities of the in- 
stitution. These organizations are found in all types 
of institutions, large and small, public and private— 
in endowed universities, state universities, land-grant 
colleges, technological institutes, and small colleges 
alike. 

Many of them have been set up to provide a con- 
venient means of relieving the institution’s regular 
administrative staff of contractual relations with re- 
search sponsors and of patent management problems 
and, in some instances, of developing new sources of 
financial support for the institution itself. The estab- 
lishment of such an agency raises a number of ques- 
tions. How is its program related to the educational 
program of the institution? Are there adequate per- 
sonnel and facilities available at the institution to 
conduct the research, and do they have the time to 
devote to it? Does the staff of the foundation have 
the ability and the experience necessary to handle the 
intricate legal and administrative problems connected 
with patent management? Will too much reliance be 
placed upon the financial return from patents and 
from sponsored research projects in balancing the 
institution’s budget, without due consideration of the 
uncertainty of that revenue and its possible effect 
upon other sources of income and the tax-free status 
of the institution? 

The implications of co-operative research supported 
by industry, and also by government, are more far- 
reaching than is immediately apparent. What influ- 
ence will it have on scientific research in our Amer- 
ican colleges and universities, and what effect will it 
have on the educational programs of those institu- 
tions? Will the emphasis be on developmental re- 
search? What will be the effect on basic research? 
How can interest in immediate end results rather than 
in the search for new knowledge be avoided? These 
are all questions of vital importance, if the co-opera- 
tion between education, government, and industry, 
which was so effective during the war, is to be utilized 
for the advancement of science. 

ARCHIE M. PALMER 


NATIONAL RESEARCH COUNCIL, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 





PRINCIPLES FOR POSTHIGH-SCHOOL 
EDUCATION IN MICHIGAN 
THE expansion of educational facilities to provide 
for youth beyond the high-school level and for adults, 


1‘*Tndustrial Research Laboratories in the United 
States,’’ eighth edition. National Research Council, 
1946. 


together with the problem of providing teachers for 
posthigh-school edueation, was the chief concern of 
the Sixth Annual Michigan Conference on Higher 
Education which met at Ann Arbor on December 26 
and 27. 

Of special interest was the report of the Conference 
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Group on the Responsibility of Society for Posthigh- 
School Education, of which G. Robert Koopman, 
assistant superintendent of public instruction, was 
chairman. This group’s report, accepted by formal 
yote of the total conference, proposed five principles 
to govern the upward expansion of Michigan educa- 
tional facilities, as follows: 

I. The broad pattern of education (including the 
organizational and curricular types to be employed 
as well as the amount of free public education to be 
made available to the individual) should be based on 
the conditions, needs, and potentialities of our chang- 
ing society as well as the needs of individuals. 

II. Soeiety should assure an opportunity for ap- 
propriate education beyond the twelfth grade and 
without age limit. 

a. The local administration should be responsible 
for determining the specific offerings, for deter- 
mining policies of guidance and selection, for 
a share of the financial support, for determin- 
ing the amount of tuition (if any), the amount 
of transportation to be furnished, and the like, 
in accordance with the principle of local au- 
tonomy. 

b. Permissive legislation should be enacted to make 
possible the formation of local community in- 
stitutes to carry out these obligations. 

c. The conference group was divided on the ques- 
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tion of the extent to which state subsidies should 
be made available for posthigh-school education. 

III. The curriculum and the objectives of posthigh- 
school education should be based on the realities and 
problems of life. The curriculum should provide, as 
determined by local needs, the following: 

a. Terminal education in the sense of preparation 

for a specific occupation ; 

b. General education, including: (i) human rela- 
tionships; (ii) socio-civie education; (iii) the 
humanities ; 

ce. Specific preparation for eoilege. 

IV. Edueational facilities should be located in cen- 
ters of population and shouid be organized on a com- 
munity basis, except in the ease of highly specialized 
professional and technical education. 

V. Relationships between locally administered in- 
stitutions for posthigh-school education and presently 
accredited state and private institutions of higher 
education should continue approximately as at present. 

The conference also recommended that a co-opera- 
tive study be undertaken of the needs of Michigan 
education beyond the secondary-school level, and that 
further study be made of means of increasing the 
supply of teachers for postsecondary institutions, in- 
eluding junior and four-year colleges. 

Francis J. DONOHUE 


DIRECTOR OF EVENING DIVISION, 
UNIVERSITY OF DETROIT 





VETERANS AND NON-VETERANS AT THE 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


CONSIDERABLE interest is focused presently upon the 
thousands of veterans who are attending colleges and 
universities. Most institutions report greatly increased 
enrollments because of veterans.1 Prior to the sum- 
mer of 1944 there were fewer than 100 veterans at 
the University of Michigan. The first large increment 
of 2,231 veterans enrolled in the fall term of 1945 
reflected the accelerated tempo of military discharges. 
Veterans currently number approximately 11,000 and 
comprise 59 per cent of a student population of 
approximately 19,000. These 19,000 students enrolled 
in the fall term of 1946 represent an increase of 28 
per cent over the previous spring term, an increase of 
57 per cent over the previous fall-term enrollment, 
and an inerease of 45 per cent over the largest prewar 
enrollment oceurring for the regular session, 1939-40. 


1 This paper is based upon data collected and compiled 
by Marian Williams, statistician, Registrar’s Office, Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 


This unprecedented increase, occurring within a 
relatively short period of time, created problems which 
extend to all activities of the institution. Some of 
these problems were anticipated and the University of 
Michigan, like others, made plans to care for large 
numbers of veterans as well as to provide special ser- 
vices which would enable the returning servicemen to 
readjust better to the academic situation.2 The lack 
of adequate experience prevented educators from mak- 
ing an a-priori assessment of the characteristics of 
veteran students. More information is becoming avail- 
able upon which to make judgments concerning the 
veteran, his characteristics, his effect upon the student 
body, the likelihood of his success as a student, and 
the kinds of training he desires. 

This survey is designed to provide further informa- 


2 How the University of Michigan organized to meet 
the special needs of veterans is discussed in: Wilma T. 
Donahue and Clark Tibbitts, ‘‘College and University 
Procedures in the Reorientation of Veterans,’’ Journal 
of Clinical Psychology, Vol. II, No. 2, 131-139, April, 
1946. 
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tion by comparing certain characteristics of veterans. 
and non-veterans enrolled at the University of Michi- 
gan from the summer of 1944 through the fall term 
of 1946-47. 

AGB 


Age is the first of these characteristics to be com: * 
pared. Table 1 shows the median age of veterans and 
non-veterans enrolled in the regular terms and sum- 
mer sessions since the summer of 1944. It will be 
observed that veterans have been consistently older 
than non-veterans with the exception of those enrolled 
in the summer sessions, which traditionally attract 
older professional students returning to the university 
during summer vacation periods to continue work 
toward advanced degrees. It will be noted further 


TABLE 1 
MEDIAN AGE OF VETERANS AND NON-VETERANS, 1944-46 














Number Median age 
enrolled (years-months)® 
r= | r= 
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Term and session ® 3) 
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By - by re © 

S S 3 t+ 

> Zz - Zz QA 
Summer term, 1944 ... 83 2,125 23— 0 20-9 2-3 
Fall term, 1944 .... 355 6,728 22—- 8 20-5 2-3 
Spring term, 1945 .... 433 6,390 23- 0 20-8 2-4 
Summer term, 1945.. 293 2,191 23-— 6 21-1 2-5 
Fall term, 1945 ...... 2,231 7,821 23-10 20-6 3-4 
Spring term, 1946 .... 6,362 7,557 24—- 2 20-9 3-5 
Fall term, 1946” ..... 10,923 7,494 23-1 20-7 2-6 
Summer session, 1944 . 30 2,187 26-11 28-7 1-8 
Summer session, 1945. 93 2,790 25- 3 27-7 2-4 
Summer session, 1946 . 5,179 4,110 25- 0 25-6 0-6 





® Nearest age at beginning of classes. 
» Data compiled as of October 14, 1946. 


that prior to the fall term of 1945 veterans were ap- 
proximately 2 years older; since then, and until the 
fall term of 1946, veterans were 3 years older. The 
fact that there is more difference in age between vet- 
erans and non-veterans after the fall term of 1945 
arises from the difference in type of military dis- 
charges. The fall term of 1945 brought the older vet- 
erans who were discharged under provisions of the 
“point system” after longer periods of service. 

It is to be expeeted that henceforth the age of vet- 
erans will more nearly approximate that of non-veter- 
ans. This trend is already observable in the data 
presented in Table 1 for the fall term of 1946. The 
newer veterans are younger and have served less time 
in military service than those discharged during the 
war demobilization period. 


Marita, Status 


Although the university student body remains for 
the most part an unmarried group, the return of vet- 
erans has altered this usual pattern. The college 
population now includes many more individuals who 
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TABLE 2 
MARITAL STATUS OF VETERANS AND NON-VETERANS, 1944-46 








Per cent of total 











Number 

enrolled Married Single No inf. 
Term and session F J a : 
~ - ~ ~ ~ 
a eo = e 
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@ 3° ° C 
. £ SO Bae sg 
Summer term, 1944. 83 2,125 30 14 70 80 6 
Fall term, 1944..... 355 6,728 26 15 %2 84 1 1 
Spring term, 1945... 433 6,390 25 15 73 
Summer term, 1945. 293 2,191 34 18 66 81 1 
Fall term, 1945..... 2,281 7,821 37 14 62 85 1 1 
Spring term, 1946... 6,362 7,557 36 16 64 83 1 1 
Fall term, 1946..... 10,923 7,494 31 15 68 85 a 1 
Summer session, 1944 30 2,187 53 26 47 69 6 
Summer session, 1945 93 2,790 47 28 53 70 x 
Summer session, 1946 5,179 4,110 46 28 54 71 1 1 





«Less than 0.5 per cent. 


have been out of high school longer periods of time, 
who are more mature, and who are anxious to establish 
their family living as well as to complete their educa- 
tion. It is believed further that many more students 
currently attending college would marry if adequate 
housing were available in and around the university 
community. 

Marital status of veterans and non-veterans is com- 
pared in Table 2, which shows for the regular terms 
that approximately 30 per cent of the veterans have 
been married compared with 15 per cent of the non- 
veterans. Characteristically, the summer sessions 
differ from the regular terms in that a larger propor- 
tion of both groups is married. However, the propor- 
tion of married veterans remains greater than the 
proportion of married non-veterans. 

In this respeet the increasing responsibility of pro- 
viding adequate facilities for married students and 
the effect of the return of veterans upon the marital 
status of the university community is best shown in 
terms of actual numbers. At the University of Michi- 
gan married students numbered 1,954 in the fall term 
of 1945. This number increased to 3,494 in the spring 
term of 1946 and to 4,507 in the fall term of 1946. 
Veterans comprised 43 per cent of the married stu- 
dents in the fall term of 1945, 65 per cent of those 
married in the spring term of 1946, and 76 per cent 
of all married students enrolled in the fall term of 
1946. The large numbers of married veterans among 
undergraduate students should stimulate someone to 
make a study of the relationship of marital status to 
academic performance, 


AcADEMIC CLAss DISTRIBUTION 


For a time it was feared that large veteran enroll- 
ments at the freshman level might limit the admission 
of subsequent freshman classes for the period required 
by the veterans to pass through undergraduate units. 
Had this oceurred, there might have been additional! 
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complications involving course offerings and faculty 
assignments. 

Actually the class composition has changed very 
little, as is shown by Table 3, which offers a com- 
parison of veteran and non-veteran enrollment for 
three suecessive fall terms. There appears to be much 
similarity between the two class distributions for each 
of the terms as well as relative stability from one 
period to the next. 

TABLE 3 


CLASS DISTRIBUTIONS OF STUDENTS ENROLLED IN REGULAR 
SESSION, 1939-40, AND FALL TERMS, 1944, 1945, 1946 








Per cent of total enrolled” 














Fall term, Fall term, Fall term, 
1944 1945 1946 
° 
Academic » os r= r= 
class eo : z = 
h =| =| r=} = 
|? a Se a ae 
ea eo : eo U @ : 
26 3 5 3 8 S 8 
Sa a > Zz > Z 
Freshman . 26 33 31 30 31 25 27 
Sophomore. 25 22 25 24 24 27 25 
JUNIO“ ~s «6 23 19 19 19 21 22 1 
Senior .... 23 12 15 10 15 18 21 
Speciale ... 3 7 5 9 4 5 4 
No informa- 
tion a 7 6 8 6 4 3 
Total per 
cent .... 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
Total num- 
bef occu 8,677 171 4,942 1,453 5,743 7,575 5,458 





aLess than 0.5 per cent. 

>» Represents only university units which accept freshmen 
with no previous college training. 

¢Includes graduate students enrolled in undergraduate 
courses and special students not enrolled for full programs 
or regular curricula. 


This consistent pattern is of further interest when 
compared with the prewar period 1939-40, also shown 
in Table 3. The class composition for these prewar 
enrollments is very much like that for more recent 
student populations. 

It appears that the return of veterans has not 
affected the balance of academic classes within student 
populations to any extent. Although veteran enroll- 
ment has necessitated considerable increase in the 
general staffs of the university, normal distribution of 
veterans among academic classes has eliminated the 
necessity of redistributing teaching functions or 
courses as they are related to the undergraduate pro- 
gram. 

ACADEMIC ACHIEVEMENT 


Reports of academie achievement of veterans are 
generally favorable. It was anticipated, however, that 
the veteran would probably suffer from having been 
out of school for several years, that family responsi- 
bilities might interfere with study, that the announced 
desire to enjoy life free from military restraint might 
count against suecess, and that the veteran might be 
unable to settle down to comparatively sedentary aca- 
demie pursuits. In addition, it was feared that the 
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availability of government assistance might induce a 
good many veterans to try college work without suffi- 
cient preparation or ability. 

On the other side were increased maturity coming 
as a function of age and perhaps of experience, strong 
motivation to complete training in the shortest possible 
time, and the stimulus of getting ready to provide for 
a family. In short, the veterans possess a number 
of traits not found in regular students, traits which 
might have been expected to operate either for or 
against them as students. As a matter of fact, coun- 
seling experience with a large number of veterans 
indicates that these traits do operate in both ways 
among any considerable group of veterans. 

This section of the paper reports an effort to mea- 
sure the academic performance of veterans at the 
University of Michigan in order to obtain a partial 
answer to at least one phase of the question of the 
veteran’s ability to return to the academic situation. 

The honor-point ratios* of 857 male veterans are 
compared with the honor-point ratios of 846 male non- 
veterans enrolled in six of the colleges of the univer- 
sity during the fall term, 1945-46. The two groups 
of eight hundred students represent 42 per cent of 
the male veterans and 24 per cent of the male non- 
veterans enrolled in the entire university during the 
semester* and all of those enrolled in units ineluded 
in the study. 

Table 4 shows the honor-point ratios and the dif- 
ferences for students enrolled in each of the six units. 
On the whole, there is substantially no difference be- 
tween the two groups. 


TABLE 4 
HONOR-POINT RATIOS OF VETERANS AND NON-VETERANS 








Veteran 











status Students 
~ Excess of [oz 

veteran n a 

College = + over non- S o 

e > veteran 7 - 

-*) «4 z a 

© 3 S 3 

- “~ - “ 

Architecture ..... 2.37 2.41 — .04 66 46 

Education ....... 2.52 2.08 44 23 14 

i). ere 2.89 2.87 02 48 28 
Literature, Science, 

| ae 2.50 2.51 — .01 663 666 

ee 3.12 2.97 15 45 40 

Public Health .... 3.33 2.88 45 12 52 

Six colleges ..... 2.56 2.55 01 857 846 





Since it was recognized that grades and differences 
might vary with academic level, the data were tabu- 


3 Honor-point ratios are the quotient of the sum of 
grades times hours divided by the total number of hours 
elected. Grades are weighted on the basis of A=4, 
B=3, C=2, D=1, and E+0. Incomplete courses are 
not included in the computation of honor-point ratios. 

4Grades for students in the remaining eight colleges 
and schools of the university were not available for this 
aualysis. 
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lated as shown in Table 5, i.e., for class status. It 
appears, at once, that the upperclassmen among the 
veterans are doing better than the freshmen and sopho- 
mores by comparison with the non-veterans. The 
upperclassmen had some college experience prior to 
the period of military service. 


TABLE 5 


HONOR-POINT RATIOS OF VETERANS AND NON-VETERANS BY 
ACADEMIC LEVEL 

















Veteran 

status Students 

3 Excess of = 

Academic =z veteran - 

level 4 © over non- 2 ~ 

= veteran = 

¢ Po 

£ a B=] a 

eo ° e ° 

> Z > Z 
PROGMIMAR. 6.45535 2.2% 2.42 -—.13 274 392 
Sophomore ...... 2.45 2.51 — .06 220 183 
7 re 2.78 2.40 01 155 1 
POG: vastiwneae 2.82 2.77 05 107 62 
| 2.93 2.79 14 101 98 
All levels ....... 2.56 2.55 O01 857 846 





* Includes graduate students enrolled in undergraduate 
courses and special students not enrolled for full programs 
or regular curricula. Their grades approximate those of 
the seniors. 


Although conclusions are necessarily limited, it does 
appear that veterans as a group are at least holding 
their own when compared with non-veterans.6 This 
finding obtains in four of the six colleges represented. 
Underclass veterans find their work more diffieult than 
do the non-veterans. The opposite appears to be 
true of more advanced students. It is of interest to 
know that tests of general ability and achievement 
administered to freshmen in the fall of 1945 did not 
show the freshman veterans to be inferior to the fresh- 
man non-veterans. 


CONCLUSIONS AND COMMENTS 


Unprecedented college enrollment the past academic 
year because of the return of veterans has made it 


5 The significances of the differences found in Tables 4 
and 5 were not calculated since the average honor-point 
ratios were obtained from summations of total honor 
points and hours rather than from distributions. 
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necessary for educators to learn as much as possible 
about the veteran and his effect upon colleges and 
universities. This paper presents comparisons be- 
tween veterans and non-veterans illustrating some of 
the changes that have occurred. 

We observed that the first small groups of veterans 
to return to the university were made up of men who 
were approximately 2 years older than non-veterans, 
Difference in age increased to 3 years as later groups 
of older veterans returned after longer periods of ser- 
vice. The last group of approximately 11,000 veterans 
who enrolled in the fall term of 1946 were 2 years 
older than the non-veterans. It was suggested that 
the age of veterans will more nearly approximate that 
of non-veterans but that the relative maturity of vet- 
erans will continue to be a factor in producing a stu- 
dent body with a greater sense of purpose and diree- 
tion. 

It was observed also that postwar student popula- 
tions are made up of an increasing number of married 
students. In this respect responsibility has increased 
for providing adequate facilities for married students, 
It is obvious that the normal prewar pattern of college 
students remaining single until after graduation has 
been affected by the return of veterans. 

These data indicate that prewar distribution of stu- 
dents among academic classes has not been greatly 
altered by the return of large numbers of veterans. 
Although veterans are showing more preference for 
technical and professional training and teaching staffs 
have had to be generally enlarged, there has not been 
the need to redistribute teaching functions or curricula 
as they are related to the undergraduate. 

These preliminary findings indicate that veterans’ 
academic performance is equivalent to that of non- 
veterans. However, underclass veterans with little or 
no previous college training are having more difficulty 
than upperclass veterans. 

CLARK TIBBITTS 
Wooprow W. HunrTeErR 
INSTITUTE FOR HUMAN ADJUSTMENT, 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 





“EMPLOYEES ARE PEOPLE” 
Employees Are People. By Harry Kina TOoor.r. 

McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. Pp. 346. 1947. 

$3.50. 

“EMPLOYEES ArE PEOPLE” by Harry King Tootle, 
personnel director of The New York Times, is an 
instructive, interesting, and extremely readable book 
on a subject which affects everyone. Today, when 
employer-employee relationships are the country’s 


No. 1 problem, Mr. Tootle offers constructive counsel 
to both groups and points the way to better under- 
standing and sounder industrial relations. 

In his preface Mr. Tootle says, “Everyone who 
works for another in the business world should know 
what is happening around him. It is very seldom 
that he does. ... In this book I am not favoring 
management. I am not favoring labor. I have no 
axe to grind. I have no ‘ism’ to defend or to de- 
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feat. I am just interested in seeing that human 
beings are treated like human beings whether they 
are owners, managers, or workers.” 

Mr. Tootle has had a varied and colorful career. 
Born in Missouri, he served his apprenticeship on 
various newspapers throughout the middle west. 
Since 1929 he has been on the staff of The New York 
Times. As personnel director for the past twelve 
years, Mr. Tootle has dealt with thousands of em- 
ployees, and he has personally interviewed many 
more thousands of applicants. He has had a rare 
opportunity to observe both sides and he brings to 
this work an unusual wealth of experience. Further- 
more, he knows how to write. 

Possibly because “Employees Are People” is in the 
form of a textbook it is doubly refreshing to find that 
a work on personnel can be not only instructive and 
constructive but highly entertaining as well. 

RupoLF NEUBURGER 

New York, N., Y. 
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AvER, J. JEFFERY, AND HENRY LEE EwBANK. Handbook 
for Discussion Leaders. Pp. 118. Harper. 1947. 
$1.75. 


Presents “a step-by-step procedure for planning, organiz- 
ing, and leading private and public discussions.” 


* 

Az-ZARNuUJI. Ta‘lim al-Muta‘allim—Tariq at-Ta‘allum 
(Instruction of the Student: The Method of Learning). 
Pp. viii+ 78. King’s Crown Press, Columbia Univer- 
sity. 1947. $2.00. 

Translated, with an introduction, by G. E. Von Grunebaum 


and Theodora M, Abel, and published under the auspices 
of the Iranian Institute and School of Asiatic Studies. 


e 
Crow, JoHN A. The Epic of Latin America. 
Doubleday. 1946. $5.00. 
Presents a basic and continuous interpretation of the cul- 
ture of Latin America from the Mayas to the present time. 
e 
DALTON, VAN BroaDus. The Genesis of Dental Educa- 
tion in the United States. Pp. 216. Published pri- 
vately (may be obtained from the author, 116 Garfield 
Place, Columbus, Ohio). 1946. 
Contains valuable and helpful material for dentists inter- 
ested in the beginnings of dental education. 
e 
bu Noty, Lecomte. Human Destiny. 
Longmans, Green. 1947. $3.50. 
Presents a reinterpretation of the theory of evolution in 
the light of modern physics. Robert A. Millikan, Nobel 
prize winner, says this is “a book of such fundamental 
grasp and insight as cannot be , expected to appear more 
than once or twice in a century.” 
o 
The Epic of Freedom. 
Washington Square, 





Pp. 756. 


Pp. xix + 289. 


FLYNN, JOHN T. 
Fireside Press, 
1947, $2.00. 


Pp. xii+ 127. 
Philadelphia. 
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A book that could be read to advantage in the schoolrooms 
of the United States. 
e 


JACKSON, RopertT H. The Niirnberg Case. Pp. 269. 
Alfred A. Knopf, 501 Madison Ave., New York. 1947. 
$3.00. 

An authoritative and comprehensive picture of the world’s 
greatest criminal trial as presented by the Chief of Counsel 
for the United States. 

fe 


JOHNSON, F. ERNEST (editor). Foundations of Democ- 
racy. Pp. 278. Institute for Religious and Social 
Studies of the Jewish Theological Seminary of 
America: distributed by Harper. 1947. $2.00. 

This collection of addresses by eminent scholars is pre- 
sented in the series of Religion and Civilization. 


Louttit, C. M. Clinical Psychology of Children’s Be- 
havior Problems. Pp. 661. Harper. 1947. $4.50. 
Revised edition ; first printing in 1986. Subject and name 
index. 

* 

MACIvER, R. M. (editor). Unity and Difference in 
American Life. Pp. 168. Institute for Religious and 
Social Studies of the Jewish Theological Seminary of 
America: distributed by Harper. 1947. $2.00. 
Addresses and discussions by American leaders presented 
in the Religion and Civilization Series. 

* 


MILLER, J. HILLS, AND JOHN S. ALLEN. 
lenge the Colleges. Pp. 150. King’s Crown Press, 
Columbia University. 1947. $2.25. 

The story of how the State of New York met the problem 


of returning veterans seeking to enter college under the 
GI Bill of Rights. 


Veterans Chal- 


NAOR, MENAHEM. Hebrew Language and Grammar. Pp. 
192. Rubin Mass, Jerusalem. 1947. 
Fourth revised edition. 


SCHOEN, MAX, H. G. SCHRICKEL, AND VAN METER AMEs. 
Understanding the World: An Introduction to Philoso- 
phy. Pp. 638. Harper. 1947. $4.00. 

A new approach to philosophy, in which its main problems 
are considered in the light of their historical development. 
° 


SCHORLING, RALEIGH, JOHN R. CLARK, AND FRANCIs G. 
LANKFORD, JR. Mathematics for the Consumer. Pp. 
x+438. World Book Company, Yonkers 5, N. Y. 
1947. $1.96. 

Recommended for upper high-school grades; deals with 
practical problems in budgeting, determining values, ete. 
e 


ViETH, PAuL H. (editor). The Church and Christian 
Education. Pp. 314. Christian Board of Publication, 
2700 Pine Boulevard, St. Louis 3. 1947. $2.50 
Presents the results of a two-year study of the status of 
Christian education. 

— 

WILKIN, Robert N. Eternal Lawyer. Pp. 264. Mae- 
millan. 1947. $3.00. 

A legal biography of Cicero, which presents him in relation 
to the people and circumstances of his time. 
+ 


WILSON, CHARLES H., Sr. Education for Negroes in 
Mississippi since 1910. Illustrated. Pp. 641. Meador 
Publishing Company, Boston 15. 1947. $3.00. 

A comprehensive treatise which continues the study made 
aa Noble covering the period from 1870 to 1910. 
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THE TUITION PLAN 


The method by which more than 250 
schools and colleges grant the conveni- 
ence of monthly payments while they 
receive their tuition and other fees in 
full at the beginning of the term. 


The Tuition Plan increases enroll- 
ments, reduces bookkeeping, and en- 
hances good will. 


A descriptive brochure will be sent 
to schools and colleges promptly upon 
request. 





THE TUITION PLAN, INC. 
424 Madison Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 





QUALIFIED TEACHERS 


are invited to investigate our listed 
vacancies in the 
College and University 
Secondary and Elementary Fields 


BRYANT TEACHERS BUREAU 
711-13 Witherspoon Blidg., 
Walnut and Juniper Sts., 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 
Pennypacker 5—1223 
Member—National Association of 
Teachers Agencies 








AVAILABLE 
ART INSTRUCTOR, DIRECTOR, OR 
VISITING ARTIST 


For Summer or September Appointment 


Noted painter—Experienced Head of College Art 
Department—20 years of successful teaching, draw- 
ing, painting, all media included. Outdoor Land- 
scape, Art Appreciation, and Visual Education. 
Sponsor of Art Club and Exhibitions. 


Box J 
ScHOOL AND SOCIETY 
15 Amsterdam Avenue, New York 23, N. Y. 
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For forward-looking education courses 
For teachers who want to keep in touch with trends 
and developments which affect them 


THE 
MODERN 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


By WILLIAM T. GRUHN, University of Connecticut 
and HARL R. DOUGLASS, University of Colorado 


HIS careful study of the junior high school sys- 
tem reveals the prevailing nationwide practices 


in this field and suggests and describes improved 
programs and procedures not yet common in the 
typical school. This volume is based on careful research 


and analysis. It is sensitive to the special problems and 
welfare of the child of junior high school age. 


538 pages, $4.50 





THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY, 1/5 East 26th Street, New York 10, N.Y 


THE 
HIGH SCHOOL 
CURRICULUM 


Edited by HARL R. DOUGLASS, Director, 
College of Education, University of Colorado. 
Prepared by 25 Contributing Authorities. 


HIS outstanding contribution has gathered to- 
gether and correlated the new developments in 
the high school curriculums of the United States. 
These thirty one chapters present all the im- 

portant considerations of contemporary thinking and 
practice, as well as the principles and techniques of 
curriculum construction and revision. These chapters 
have been written by distinguished educators. 

635 pages, $4.50 
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